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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


English Women Demand Women Police. 


VEIGH NORE-NISBETT reports that the descent of the “Geddes 
Axe” is in part responsible for the lack of practical results from the 
Royal Commission which was appointed in England in 1920 to inquire 
into the;employment of women on police duties. Little of practical value 
has come from this commission’s work and the English women are becom- 
ing restive. They have drawn up a comprehensive schedule setting out 
the potential duties of women police and their demand is for an au- 
tonomous bureau similar to that organized by Mrs. Van Winkle in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Among the duties to be undertaken by w women police the following 


are perhaps the most important: 

1. The entire charge of women during their detention within a police 
office, with all duties appertaining to their condition (i. e. arresting, charg- 
ing, searching, etc.). 

2. The taking of all evidence from women and from children. 


3. Travelling with female and juvenile offenders, and escorting them 
to prisons, borstals, and other places of detention. 


4. Making the intimate investigations necessary in such cases as con- 
cealment of birth, induced abortion, deaths arising from the latter or from 
suicide of females, etc. 


5. Patrolling public parks, gardens, esplanades, ai outside schools 
for the protection of children, and outside barracks, inside docks, etc., for 
the protection or cautioning of women and girls. 


6. Charge of attempted suicides during detention in hospital. 


In addition to the above, there are certain duties which should be 
undertaken by women police in conjunetion with their male colleagues, 
such as, for example, the raiding of houses of ill-fame. 


Their demands are now presented to the British public in the hope that 
a general demand on the part of the people at large will spur the Royal 
Commission on to action. 


The Old, Old Story. 


T the opening of the Conseils Generaux French women are renewing 
their efforts to secure equal suffrage. The arguments that are 
being advanced pro and con take one back to earlier days in this country 
wheu reason and prejudice were in death grips. There is something 
both amusing and pathetic in hearing the old, old story over again. 
M. Joseph Barthelemy, who is sponsoring the suffrage cause in France, 


sums up the argument in words often used in American legislature assem- 
blies, though in another tongue. 


He says that women should have the vote: 
1° parce que la logique democratique l’exige; 
2° parce que la femme a des interets a defendre; 
3° parce qu'elle a des services a rendre a la societe; 
4° parce que l’exercice des droits politiques lui sera utile a elle-meme. 
His opponents, on the other hand, put forward reasons, which have 
already been proven void, why women should not be enfranchised. As an 
echo out of the past, it is interesting to hear these words spoken in French. 
The anti-suffragists say: 
1° les femmes ne desireraient pas le vote, donc elles en negligeraient 
l’exercice ; 
2° la femme serait inferieure; 
3° la femme serait extremiste, reactionnaire ou communiste ; 
4° la femme ne fait pas le service militaire; 
5° la femme est faite pour le foyer; 
6° la politique desunitrait les familles. 
In these days of airplanes, submarines and rapid transit deanralle it is 


astonishing that national boundaries should still serve so effectively to 
exclude reason and experience. 


Nationality Of Married Women. 


HE Man without a Country always strikes a heavy note of pathos. 
Not so, until recently, the woman deprived of her nationality. Under 
the Cable Act which was signed by President Harding September 22, 
1922, British women find themselves in an anomalous position; they are 
not considered British by British law, nor American by American law, 
They are without nationality. The American woman, on the other hand, 


who marries a British subject is American by American law and British 


by British law. She has two nationalities. 

At the meeting of the Congress of the International Suffrage Alliance 
which is Yo be held in Rome from May 12 to 19, this subject will receive 
especial attention and efforts will be made to bring order out of chaos 
by considering the matter internationally. 

_ The obvious procedure is for all countries to cease treating women 
merely as appendages of their husbands and to give them the same right 
to retain or to change their nationality as men enjoy. 


New Jersey Passes No-Night-Work Law. 


VER the protests of thousands of working women who will lose their 
positions as a result of the New Jersey No-Night-Shift-Work Bill, 
Governor Silzer has signed the Stevens law. Seven thousand women 
petitioned the Governor not to sign the bill. The bill was passed on the 
pretext that it was necessary “to protect the health and morals of work- 
ing wompn,” but strange to say domestic servants were not included in its 
provisions. 
The results of the law will be far reaching. Approximately ten thou- 


_ sand women will be thrown out of employment and will be sent out to 


crowd and depress the day labor market. 


Meanwhile a large number of desirable jobs are labeled “reserved 
for men only.” 


Nobel Peace Prize Goes To A Woman. 


” ISS ELSA BRANDSTROM, the “Angel of Siberia,” in recognition 
of her remarkable and super-heroic work among prisoners of war 


in Siberia from 1914-1920 has been decorated by every country in 
Europe. Her decorations number 1,500. 

Miss Brandstrom, on her afrival in the United States to raise funds for 
her welfare work in Europe, was met by the news that she was recom- 
mended for the Nobel peace prize of $40,000.00. The required endorse- 
ment of the Norwegian Parliament is assured. 


ELLE CASE LAFOLLETTE is for abolition of the National Guard 
in her own State of Wisconsin; the repeal of the reorganization 
act of 1920; the discouraging of civilian training camps, and for a con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing conscription. These statements were 


made at the convention of the International League for Peace and Freedom 
in Washingon, D. C. 


lowe Defeats Discriminatory Bill. 


Y a vote of 81 to 25 the Legislature of Iowa has defeated the maxi- 
mum-hour bill for women only. Opposition to this bill originated 
among the working women of Iowa who held that it would handicap 


them in their struggle for a livelihood unless the provisions of the bill in- 
cluded both sexes. 


Equal Rights 
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JANET SCUDDER, AMERICAN WOMAN SCULPTOR 


HE Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Chicago Art Institute, the 

Hispanic Museum, the Library of Congress, the Luxumburg Museum 
of Modern Art, the American Embassy in Paris, a number of small gal- 
leries in many cities in the United States as well as the homes of not a few 
wealthy Americans contain examples of the art of Janet Scudder, inde- 
fatigable designer of fountains, whose charming figure of “Victory” 
appears on the front cover page of this issue of Equal Rights. The 
first casting of her “Tortoise Fountain” is the ea of her native 
town, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

It would be hard to form an estimate of the amount of talent that is 
held in solution in our scattered American towns. From backgrounds of 
waving cornfields, from factory and shop, from unkempt, straggling main 
streets, have come some of our gifted artists. Home surroundings, envi- 
ronment, seem not to matter al’ all: what is needed is a glimpse or a hint 
of the thing for which they were created and a wealth of ardor and ambi- 
tion crystalizes into achievement. 

Janet Scudder is an artist who early found herself thus strangely led 
by her vision of beauty. While still a child her fingers found happiness 
in shaping pictures in wood. A course in wood-cafving at the Cincinnati 
Museum of Art opened to her a larger horizon. Study in Chicago fol- 


lowed. The Columbian Exposition found her there in 1893. Here Miss 
Scudder found herself, The successful execution of several important 
pieces of work brought her not only a bronze _— but sufficient ‘funds 
to permit of her going abroad to study. 

In Paris, in the school of Madame Vitti on a Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse, she became a pupil of McMonies, and later, in her own studio 
in a quaint little street on the left bank of the Seine and in a sunlit garden 
on the outskirts of the French capital many of her commissions have 
Been executed, though of recent years Miss Scudder has made her home 
in New York City. 

It has been said of Miss Scudder’s figures : “They are filled with the 


pagan joy of life: her children and her young maidens are sylvan creattires | 


overflowing with joy and vitality.” 

With approximately half a hundred fountains to her credit, the ver- 
satility of Miss Scudder’s technic is evidenced by the fact that ‘medalion 
portraits bearing her signature are to be seen in the Luxumburg Museum. 

Miss Scudder received a prize medal at the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition in 1904 and honorable mention at the Paris Salon in 1911. Among 
her best known works are “The Frog Fountan,” the “Figtiting Boys,” 
“The Little Lady from the andl and the “Boy with Crab. Pi 


CALL ISSUED SENECA FALLS 


RS. OLIVER H. P. BELMONT, as National President of the 
M Woman’s Party, issued fhis week the call to the Seneca Falls 
Conference next July. The call reads: 


May 1, 1923. 


Dear National and State Officers, Chairmen of Professional Councils, 
Life Members and Founders of the Woman's Party: 


A conference of members of National and State Committees, of Life - 


Members and of the Founders of the Woman’s Party will be held at 
Seneca Falls, New York, the 20th and 21st of July. This conference will 
take place on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the first EQUAL RIGHTS 
meeting held in this country and the Headquarters for the Conference 
will be held in the hall where the first EQUAL RIGHTS conference met. 


The first day of the Conference will be devoted to a celebration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the first EQUAL RIGHTS meeting. The 
second day will be given to considering plans for carrying to a conclusion 
the EQUAL RIGHTS program undertaken seventy-five years ago. There 
will be laid before the Conference for its decision the question of the 
final adoption of an EQUAL RIGHTS amendment to be introduced in 


Congress when it convenes. 


We hope that you, as one of the ible leaders of the Woman’s 
Party, will meet with us at Seneca Falls. Please let us know as soon as 
ssible whether you will be present. If you cannot attend in person we 
that you will send a yrory to represent you. 
Sincerely, 


E. Be_monrt, 
President. 


With the call the following tentative program was enclosed : 
PROGRAM 


Conference of National and State Officers, Life Members and Founders 
July 20-21, 1923. | 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

(Members of the National Council; of the National Advisory Council ; 
Chairmen of Professional Councils; Life Members; Founders; 
State Chairmen; Members of State Committees are eli- 
gible to attend the Conference and speak and 


vote on all matters.) 


PROGRAM 
Friday, July 20— 


8 P. M.—Memorial Meeting, on the banks of the Seneca River, Seneca 
Falls, to celebrate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the first EQUAL 
RIGHTS Conference. 

Saturday, July 21— 


10.30 A..M.—Business Session on banks of Seneca River, Seneca Falls. 
2 P. M—Business Session on banks of Seneca River, Serieca Falls. 


8 P. M.—Business Session on banks of Seneca River, Seneca Falls.. 


Sunday, July 22— 


2 P. M.—Automobile trip through the Lake Region surrounding 
Seneca Falls. 


Headquarters for Conference—The Lyceum, Fall Street, Seneca Falls 
(hall where the EQUAL RIGHTS CONFERENCE in 1848 was held). 


The Hotel Gould, Fall Street, Seneca Falls, the only hotel in Seneca 
Falls, has seventy-five rooms. Applications for rooms should be made tbo 
the hotel at once with the request that accommodations somewhere else in 
Seneca Falls be found in case the hotel space is entirely taken. 


An automobile trip Sunday afternoon through the Lake Region around 
Seneca Falls has been arranged for all members of the conference who 
desire Uo take the trip after the conference itself has come to a close. The 
arrangements are under the direction of the Committee on Arrangements 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Lieber E. Whittic, Chairman of the 


- Syracuse Branch of the Woman’s Party, and Mrs. W. D. Moran, chair- 


man of the Reception Committee for Seneca Falls. 


All members and friends of the Woman’s Party are welcome at the 
Conference as guests but only members of National and State Commit- 
tees, Chairmen of Professoinal Councils, Life Members and Founders 
are eligible to speak and vote at the business sessions. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 
National Headquarters, Woman’s Party, 
Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 
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DEDICATION 


To the women of every land and nation, to their children who 
constitute all humanity, to the brave dead who opened the heavy door 
of the house of bondage, and to the valiant spirits who will lead com- 
ing generations out into the sunshine, these pages are dedicated. 

May every woman who is not too idle to have a thought, or too 
vain to have a soul, or too rich in gold to have a heart, join in the 
great struggle for women’s freedom. 

Purity, Liberty, Justice—these we must work for! 


SENECA FALLS, SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS AFTER 


HE call goes out in this issue for a gathering of National and State 

officers of the Woman’s Party to be held at Seneca Falls, New York, 
on the 20th and 21st of July of this year. The meeting will be a notable 
one. It will commemorate the most eventful gathering of women ever 
held in this country—perhaps in the world. It will memoralize an his- 
toric event and it will honor the women whose names have been inscribed 
indelibly into the romance of the feminist movement. 


Women are beginning to learn the gracious gesture of paying homage 
to our great women. This is a tribute that men throughout the ages have 
willingly paid to the leaders of men, and have themselves acquired a touch 
of greatness thereby. Let us learn of them that in honoring our great 
women, we honor ourselves ,and build up a new sex consciousness, a firmer 


solidarity. 


At Seneca Falls, on the 20th of July, 1848, the revolt against the posi- 
tion of women which had been germinating in the minds of Lucretia Mott, 


j 


Equal Rights 
Bizabeth Cady Stanton and othets ¢tystallized into conctete form. Here 


the woman movement was born. 


Of that set of resolutions drawn up at the meeting in 1848 and cdn- 
stituting one of the most wonderful human documents ever written, but 
one item has been won. This was accomplished when the suffrage amend- 
ment was written into the Constitution of the United States in 1920. A 
seventy-five years’ fight and only one point gained! 


At Seneca Falls, seventy-five years after, the National Woman’s Party 
will memorialize the pioneers of this movement which it, as an organiza- 
tion, is today carrying forward. The gathering should be epochal. It 
should furnish inspiration for more consecrated and more determined 
effort on the part of thinking, earnest women everywhere to carry forward, 
without shadow of turning back, the great work for the emancipation of 
women. 


KEEPING UP WITH THE TIMES 


HE effort of the National Weman’s Party to establish the principle 

of equality of rights between men and women in the United States 
is not an isolated one. There is nothing erratic or sporadic about it. In 
this effort we are merely keeping step with the times, for the trend of the 
times is toward democracy in sex as well as in creed and in rank. 


So strong has grown this belief in the equality of the sexes as a funda- 
mental right, that today we find enlightened peoples writing this principle 
into the constitution itself, the basic law of the land. 


Out of the eleven repeibtice established since 1919, a majority, seven, 
have written equal rights clauses into their constitutions. The countries 
that have fallen in step with progress and written this principle of liberty 
into their new constitutions are: Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Prussia, 
Austria, Danzig, Esthonia and Lithuania. 


A survey of the equal rights provisions in the constitutions of the 
countries cited shows a diversity of expression, but the same great prin- 
ciple of equality runs through all. 


In the Austrian constitution the clause reads: “All Austrian citizens 
are equal before the law. Privileges based upon birth, sex, rank, class or 
religious belief are abolished.” The Czecho-Slovaks have written into 
their new constitution: “Privileges due to sex, birth or occupation shall 
not be recognized.” In the constitution of the Free and Hanseatic City 
of Danzig the clause reads: “All citizens shall be equal before the law. 
No legislation which provides for exceptions shall be admissible. Persons 
of both sexes shall have the same rights and duties.” In the Esthonian 
constitution it is declared: “All Esthonian citizens are equal in the eye 
of the law. There cannot be any public privileges or prejudices derived 
from birth, religion, sex, rank or nationality.” In Germany under the 
constitution of 1919: “All Germans are equal before the law. Men and 
women have in principle the same civil rights and duties.” In Prussia the 
constitution sets forth: “Any citizen of the Reich without regard to sex 
or previous occupation, if qualified, may be appointed a State official.” In 
Lithuania by the constitution, “All citizens of Lithuania, men and women, 
are equal before the law. No special — can be given.” 


In demanding that the women of the United States shall have Equal 
Rights with men the National Woman’s Party is simply doing its part in 
seeing that this country keeps up with the progress of the times. 


Florence Brewer Boeckel 
| Mrs. BR. J. Caldwell, N. ¥. 
Lavinia Regan, La, 
Zena Gale, Wis. 
Sara P. Grogan, Ga. 
Mre. Douald BR. Hooker, Md. 
lnes Irwin, N. Y¥. 
Mrs. William Kent, Cal. 
Mrs. Lawrence Lewis, Pa. 
Lola Maverick Lioyd, Il. 
Bieanor Taylor Marsh, D. C. 
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May 5, 1923 
FOUNDERS HELP IN FURTHERING EQUAL RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 


OMEN from all parts of the country are helping launch the 
movement for the freedom of women by becoming Founders 
of the Woman’s Party. In this way they are not only strengthening the 
Equal Rights campaign by giving the organization the support of their 
influence as Founders but are contributing a substantial addition to the 
treasury. 

By the Seneca Falls Conference next July, it is hoped that one thou- 
sand representative women will have enrolled as Founders. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-six women have already become Founders. 

The names of the Founders will, when the list is closed on July 20th, 
1923, be inscribed on a tablet in front of the Woman’s Party Headquar- 
ters in Washington as a tribute to the splendid co-operation of these 
women who did so much to make possible the launching of the Equal 
Rights movement. 

A meeting of the Founders will be held at Seneca Falls, New York, 
on July 20th, the seventy-fifth anniversary of the first Equal Rights con- 
ference ever held in this country. This meeting has been arranged to com- 
memorate in this historic village, the first public stand taken in this coun- 
try for the emancipation of women. 


ARION MAY, of New York City; has the distinction of being the 
first Founder of the Woman’s Party. 

Some of the other Founders are: 

Elsie Hill (Conn.), chairman of the National Council of the Woman’s 
Party. Miss Hill has also enrolled her mother, who died a few years ago, 
as a Founder. Mrs. Hill, the wife of Congressman Hill of Connecticut, 
was one of the strong supporters of the suffrage campaign. 

Mrs. William Kent, (Cal.) chairman of “Headquarters Maintenance 
Committee of 100” and wife of former Congressman Kent of California. 
Mrs. Kent has also given a Foundership in honor of Mrs. Abby Scott 
Baker, whose brilliant work as political chairman of the Woman’s Party, 
contributed so much to the suffrage victory. Mrs. Kent also gave a 
Foundership in honor of Eliza Lord, the first woman dean of a college 
in the United States. In addition she made her little granddaughter, 
Elizabeth Kent Arnold 2d, a Founder. 

Edith Ainge (N. Y.), treasurer of the Woman’s Party. Miss Ainge 
was made a Founder by Mrs. William H. Blauvelt, of New York, for- 
_ merly New York state chairman of the Woman’s Party. 

Mrs. Richard Wainwright (D. C.), wife of Rear-Admiral Wain- 
wright. 
AUD YOUNGER (Cal.), legislative chairman of the Woman’s 

Party and formerly vice-president of the National Consumers’ 
League. 

Margaret Whittemore (Mich.), one of the leaders of the Woman’s 
Party during the suffrage campaign. Miss Whittemore also gave a 
Foundership that the name of her mother, Mrs. James Whittemore, who 
did so much for suffrage before her death, might be enrolled among the 
Founders. 

Mrs. C. C. Calhoun (D. C.), president of the Woman’s International 

Mrs Marie Moore Forrest (D. C.), one of the most prominent pageant 
producers in the United States. Mrs. Forrest also made her little daugh- 
ter, Henrietta, a Founder. 

Dr. Nordoff-Jung (D. C.), physician to a large part of the Diplo- 
matic corps. 

Mrs. Harriet Hifton King (D. C.), widow of Edward King, one of 
the leaders of the Positivist movement in the United States. 

Mrs. Caro Moore (D. C.), widow of Commodore Moore. 

Dr. Clara S Ludlow (D. C.), entomologist of Army Medical Museum 
and one of the most distinguished scientists in the United States. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley (D. C.), wife of the pure food expert, and 
herself chairman of the Homemakers’ Council of the Woman’s Party. Mrs. 
Wiley also united with others in making Lucy Burns a Founder. 

Dr. Frances Dickenson (Ill.), cousin of Susan B. Anthony. 

Madame Ganna Walska (Ill.), noted opera star. 

_ Mrs, John Carey (Ind.), one of the national leaders of the D. A. R. 


Mrs J. D. Wilkinson (La.), former State president of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and at present State chairman of the Woman’s Party. 
Alice Brady (N. Y.), actress 


RS. JOHN WINTERS BRANNAN (N, Y.), daughter of the late 

Charles A. Dana, editor of the New York Sun and wife of Dr. 
Brannan, president of the board of trustees of Bellevue HospWal. Mrs. 
Brannan also gave a Foundership in honor of Annie Goodrich, head of the 
District Nursing of the Nurses’ Settlement, New York, and head of the 
War Nurses-of the United States during the recent war. Mrs. Brannan 
also made Miss Lavinia Egan, of Louisiana, member of the National 
Council of the Woman’s Party, a Founder. 

Mrs. William Randolph Hearst. 

Mrs. Julia Hoyt, the actress. | 

Doris Stevens (N. Y.), wife of Dudley Field Malone, formerly Col- 
lector of the Port of New York, and herself one of the best known suf- 
frage workers. 

Lucille Atcherson (Ohio), first woman appointed by the United States 
Government to the diplomatic service. | 

Dr. Gillette Hayden (Ohio), one of the leaders in Ohio throughout 
the suffrage campaign and the first life member of the Woman’s Party 
from Ohio. 

Miss Mary Burnham (Pa.), former president of Philadelphia Society 
for Good Government and one of the two women appointed on the 
Mayor’s vice commission in Philadelphia. 

Lavinia Dock (Pa.), secretary of the International Council of Nurses. 


RS. LAWRENCE LEWIS (Pa.), member of the National Council 


Settlement in Philadelphia, and sister of Dr. Howard A. Kelly of the 
Howard Kelly Hospital in Baltimore. 

Izetta Jewel Brown (W. Va.), who nominated Ambassador Davis 
for President at the last national Democratic Convention’ and widow of 
Congressman Brown of West Virginia. 

Mary Burt Messer (Wis.), daughter of the dean of the Corcoran 
Art Gallery and herself professor of sociology at Stout Institute, Wis- 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer (N. Y.), one of the leaders in the suffrage 
campaign. Mrs. Havemeyer has also made her little granddaughters 
Founders. 

Mrs. Robert Goelet (N. Y.). 


Mrs. Stephen Pell (N. Y.). ini 


Michael Strange (Mrs. Jack Barrymore) (N. Y.), the writer. 

Mary M. Lockwood (Va.), president of the Virginia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Mary Winsor (Pa.), noted suffrage worker. 

Mrs. Frank Putnam (Wis.), chairman of the Wisconsin Branch of 
the Woman’s Party and the leader in the campaign which passed the 
famous Wisconsin Equal Rights law. Mrs. Putnam was made a Founder 
by her sister, Miss Marguerite Raef. 

Mrs. Arthur Ramsay (D. C.), who also gave a Foundership Rite 
of Alice Paul, national vice-president. 

Sybil Jane Moore (Wash.), former secretary of Friends Service Com- 
mittee and who did relief work with the Friends in Austria. 


Florence Sterling (Texas), one of the leading business women in 


Texas. 

Margaret Lambie (N. Y.), head of the Vassar Unit in France during 
the war and president of the D. C. branch of the Woman’s Overseas 
League. Miss Lambie was made a Founder by her mother, Mrs. James 
Lambie, of New York, who is herself a Founder. 


RS. MARCUS MARKS (N. Y.), wife of former president of the 
Borough Council of New Yrk City. Mrs. Marks also made her 


granddaughter a Founder. 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. (N: Y.), of the National Ad- 


of the Woman’s Party, member of the Board of the Lighthouse | 
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94 
visory Council of the Woman’s Party and wife of the noted physician, 
Dr John Rogers. Mrs. Rogers also made her young daughter, Elizabeth, 
a Founder. 

Margaret Scott (N. Y.), treasurer ‘of one of the largest contracting 
firms in New Yotk City. 

Mrs. Alice Cram (Mass.), former president of the Massachusetts 
Democratic Woman’s Organization. 

Mrs. Emma Fox (Mich.), one of the foremost authorities on parlia- 
mentary law and author of text books on parliamentary law. 

Mrs. S. B. M. Young (Mont.), wife of General Young, formerly 
head of the United States Soldiers’ Home. 

Mrs. Robert Adamson (N. Y.), wife of the national secretary of the 
Wilson Independent League. 

Mrs. Lucius Cuthbert (Col.), daughter of a former United States 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mrs. Oliver H. Shoup (Col.), wife of the former Governor of Colorado. 

Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles (Del.), whose father was our first am- 
bassador to Great Britain and a member of Cleveland’s Cabinet. She is a 
sister of Senator Bayard of Delaware. 


RS. O. H. P. BELMONT (N. Y.), national president of the 
Woman’s Party. Mrs. Belmont, in additicn, has made her great 
granddaughter, Lady Sarah Spencer Churchill, of Lingland, a Founder and 
has also made Adelaide Johnson, the sculptor of the suffrage statues, a 
Founder. 
Mrs. Edwin B. Jones, one of the leaders in the Delaware campaign. 
Mrs. Jones also made her daughter, sister and mother Founders. 


Equal Rights 


RS. DWIGHT CLARK (D. C.). Mrs. Clark also made Lucy 
Branham, Mrs. Isabelle Kendig-Gill and Anita Pollitzer, Founders. 
Various members at the national conference held in Washington in 
November pledged themselves to make certain workers in the Womtian’s 
Party Founders who were not present at the time. 

Anita Pollitzer (S. C.) gave a Foundership for her sisters, Mabel 
Pollitzer and Carrie Pollitzer, for Miss Susan P. Frost, of South Caro- 
lina and for Julia Emory, of Maryland. Emma Wold gave a Founder- 
ship in honor of her mother, who died several years ago. Lucy Branham 
and Emma Wold united in making Sara Bard Field, of California, a 
Founder. | 


HE Woman’s Party members from Wisconsin united in making Rev. 
Olympia Brown, of Wisconsin, the first woman clergyman in the 
United States, a Founder. 

The Woman’s Party alumni of the Washington College of Law united 
in making Miss Emma Gillett, the only woman dean of a law school in 
the world, a Founder. 

Miss Laura T. Brayton of Illinois has given a Foundership in 
memory of Ella Flagg Young, of Chicago, that Mrs. Young’s name may 
be enrolled among the Founders. 

The opportunity for becoming a Founder is open until the Seneca 
Falls Conference on July 20th of this year. The Founders fee is $100.00 
and may, if desired, be paid in monthly installments. After the Seneca 
Falls Conference in July no one can have the honor of being a Founder 
of the Woman’s Party. 


TIT FOR TAT 


ITH a stern tap of her impressive gavel, Miss Jane Williamson 
rapped the Congress of Federated Working Women to order. 


“We are met,” she said with impressive gravity, “to consider one of 
the most vital problems of the age. I consider it second to none of our 
social and industrial problems in importance. It concerns not only a great 
class of women, but the whole community, indeed the whole future of the 
race is bound up in it. 

“The class of women affected by the conditions we are met to remedy 
are helpless to protect themselves. Shackled by tradition, by custom, by 
the conventions of a capitalistic society, they are bound hand and foot. 
We, the workers of society, must unite in their defense. In their weak- 
ness they depend on us for strength; in their timidity they look to us for 
courage, in their ignorance they ask us for knowledge.” Can we fail our 
sisters ?” | 

This being evidently a climax, the whole Congress broke forth into 
loud cheers, which so encouraged Miss Williamson that she continued with 
more fervor (if possible) than before. 

“The class of which I speak, as you know,” she said, “are the so- 
called society women, women of the falsely named ‘upper class.’ It is 
well known that these women are physically among the weakest of our 
sex. They are the victims of a system which purposely fails to develop 
them either physically or mentally. Nervous, dyspeptic, neurotic, they are 


thrown into the social maelstrom, where—unless we are able to afford them 


protection—they are heartlessly left to sink or swim. 

~ “Consider the life of this pitiful creature, the woman of society. All 
day long she must go through an exacting round of social duties. Lunch- 
eons are followed by teas; in between she must rush to the country club 
for bridge, golf or tennis. During the day she must drive her car, pos- 


‘sibly for miles, a task which some eminent legislators consider too 
‘strenuous even for us. 


DinnersAast long into the night, followed by 
dancing, theatres, midnight suppers, so that she rarely gets any rest before 
the early morning hours. She must rise early to struggle with her serv- 
ants. Fortunately few of you know the strain of such a struggle, but I 
am assured it is exhausting, both physically and mentally. 

“What is the result? Is it not evident that these women, potential 
mothers, are unfitted for motherhood? Look at their families—most of 
them haven’t any. Think of that! Chained to their life of toil so that 


they are denied the sublime experience of motherhood! And if a few, 
more vigorous than the rest, manage a child or two, these children are 
pitifully neglected. A mother should be in the home. When are these 
women in the home? For the sake of the race we must demand that the 
State restrict the labor and the hours of these unfortunate women, who, 
alas, cannot protect themselves.” 

The enthusiasm of the Congress was unparalelled. Although few of its - 
members knew from their own sad experience of the lot of the unfortu- 
nates whom their leader described, their imaginations were vivid and 
their sympathies genuine. 

“I move,” shouted the secretary of the laundry-workers’ union, “an 
eight-hour day for all society women.” 

“Second the motion,” echoed a score of delegates. 

“No night work,” amended the chairman of the factory workers’ local. 
“These poor creatures are subjected to tremendous moral hazards, as well 
as to physical fatigue by such outrageous hours. They will bless us for 
prohibiting such practices.” 

“Take all mothers out of society and keep them in the home,” added 
another delegate. 

“Your suggestions are all admirable,” replied the chairman. “I pro- 
pose that we draw up a program of protective legislation for these down- 
trodden women, and that we earnestly work to have it enacted by all State 
legislatures, and by Congress. It is necessary, as we have seen, for the 
welfare of the community and the future of the race.” 

In the midst of the applause which followed, one protest was heard, 
struggling amid the uproar to gain the attention of the chair. 

“I protest,” began this speaker 

“Who are you?”—— “Put her out!”—— 
tials ?’’—came from the audience. 

“I am a society woman,” the speaker shouted above the din—— 

“Order, order,” called the chairman. “This lady admits that she is 
a member of the group we are seeking to protect. We shall protect her 
against herself by requesting her to remain silent or leave the Congress. 
Obviously she knows nothing of the situation. How could she? With 
such a life as hers how .can she think? Or reason? Or formulate a 
program? Or organize for her own protection? Legislation is what she 
needs. Legislation she shall have. Silence. Motion carried. Let us 
adjourn.” 


“Where are her creden- 
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May 5, 1923 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


RS. SUSAN LAWRENCE GEHRMANN of Springfield, Iil., 
State Legislative Chairman of the Woman’s Party, who is in charge 

of the campaign for the passage of the Equal Rights bill in Illinois, sends 

this telegram concerning the bill which is now before the Legislature: 


“Equal Rights bill voted out of Senate Judiciary Committee favorably 
today.’ 


Bills Signed In Ohio. 


HE Columbus Dispatch of April 19th gives this account of the pas- 
sage of the Equal Rights bills in Ohio: 


“Great inroads are being made by Governor Donahey in the final list 
of bills sent to him by presiding officers of the assembly last Saturday. 
* * * Among the bills approved Thursday are the quarter of ‘Equal 
Rights’ measures sponsored by the National Woman’s Party. They are: 
By Senator McCoy of Mahoning, making: the age of majortiy for both 
women and men 21 years; by Senator Garver of Holmes County, pro- 
viding that the voting residence of a married woman shall be determined 
in the same manner applicable to single women; by Senator Maud C. 
Wiatt of Cuyahoga County, giving mother and father equal rights in the 
guardianship of minor children; by Senator McCoy, requiring women 
as well as men to obtain consent to marriage unless they have reached 
their twenty-first year.” 


- 


The Ohio State Journal of April 10th contained the following an- 
nouncement : 


“Columbus branch of the National Woman’s Party will hold a meet- 
ing and tea at the Maramor at 2.30 o’clock Saturday afternoon. Members 
are urged, ta take guests and all women interested in equalization of laws 
are invited. Reports of the National Woman’s Party program will be 
discussed and methods of State organization will be outlined. Miss F. L. 
Woodson of Washington, attorney for the party, will be among the out- 
of-town speakers. Reservations may be made by calling either Mrs. E. B. 
Hawes or Dr. Gillette Hayden.” 


While in Cincinnati, Miss Woodson presented the program of the 
National Woman’s Party “o an important committee of the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club, with a view to having it brought before the entire club at 
a later date. Some of these ladies became members, among them Mrs. 
B. F. Lyle, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Miss Jackson and Miss Langdon. The 
Legislative Committee of the Business Women’s Club also became inter- 
ested. In Hamilton, Miss Woodson spoke at the banquet of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, through the courtesy of Mrs. Robert Fisher, Federation 
president. The next day she was entertained at luncheon and bridge at the 
Hamilton Club, and has been invited to speak before the Current Events 
Club in May. A number of members of Federated Clubs have expressed 
a wish that this message might be presented to the clubwomen of Ohio 
at the State Convention of Federated Clubs at Steubenville in May. 


New York Gives Reception To National President. 


é & HE New York City Committee of the Woman’s Party gave a re- 
; ception on April 19th to Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, upon her return 
from Europe. The reception was held at the New York Headquarters, 
36 East 49th street, and the rooms were thronged with New York mem- 
bers of the organization eager to welcome the National President upon her 
return to this country. Mrs. Marcus Marks, Chairman of the New York 
City Committee, extended the formal welcome of the Committee to Mrs. 
Belmont. Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer and Mrs. Belmont each spoke briefly. 


Community Property Bill Passes In California. 


ONCERNING the passage of the Community Property Bill equaliz- 
ing the rights of husband and wife over community property, the 
San Francisco Chronicle of April 17th, reports: : 


“Governor Friend W- Richardson signed the Community Property 
bill this afternoon at 3.30 o’clock, following a hearing granted proponents 
and opponents of the measure, which was passed by both branches of the 
Legislature several days ago. During the conference Governor Richard- 
son said: 


“*Since the legislators who were elected by the people saw fit to pass 
this bill, I am only doing my duty as Governor to sign it.’ : 


“The community property bill was introduced by Senator Herbert C. 
Jones in the Senate and Miss Esto B. Broughton in the Assembly. 


“The bill will establish equality between the husband and wife in so far 
as concerns the disposing of community property by will. It deals only with 
community property, not the separate property of either husband or wife. 
Neither does it deal with the management of the community property dur- 
ing lifetime, but only with the testamentary disposition of such property on 
the death of husband or wife. — 


“As the law existed up to the signing of the bill today, when the wife 
dies all the community property belonged to the husband, the wife having 
no power to will any of it. This was not so in the case of the husband, 
as the wife took one-half as heir to the husband, while the husband could 
will the other half to any one he wished. Had he died without a will, the 
property would have gone to his descendants, or if there are none, then to 
his heirs. 

“The bill signed by the Governor today gives the wife the right to dis- 
pose of half of the community property by will. It places the husband and 
the wife on a basis of exact equality. If no will is left, the decedent’s 
share goes to the survivor. The measure provides that the decedent’s 
half interest before passing by will, is subject to administration and the 
payment of all community debts. Creditors, therefore, who hold com- 
munity obligations or notes incurred or signed by the husband alone in 

tthe conduct of the communiy affairs are entitled to look to the entire 
community property for the payment of their claims before the benefici- 
aries under the will of either spouse can take the property bequeathed them. 


“During the debate on the bill attention was called to the injustice 
of the existing law because of the inability of the wife to make any pro- 
vision for her children. The classes of cases where the need for such pro- 
vision arose most frequently was that after the wife’s death the husband 
remarried and by will was enabled to convey to his second wife all the 
property which his first wife aided in acquiring. It was pointed out that in 
such cases the children of the first wife are left without provision. 


“The new act is simply a culmination of the long struggle for equality 
between men and women. 


“Speaking before the Senate, Senator Jones said: ‘Slowly, but steadily, 
woman has won equality in educational opportunity, equality in business 
and professional opportunity, equality in political rights—this bill provides 
equality in property rights. It is based upon the fundamental principle 
of equality between husband and wife, and for that reason must appeal to 
every one’s sense of justice and fair play.’ 


“The Governor’s offices were crowded with credit men and represent>- 
tives of title companies from San Francisco and Los Angeles, but the 
absence of bankers was noticeable. It was stated by proponents of the 
measure that no protests had been received by banks, as had been reported. 


“The new act becomes a law ninety days from today. 


“The success of the Community Property bill after years of effort. 
is largely due to the efforts of Gail Laughlin, national vice-chairman of 
the Woman’s Party, and formerly chairman of the California Branch 
of the Woman’s Party. For years Miss Laughlin has conducted a valiant 
fight for this measure which has resulted in ever increasing support for it. 
The bill was supported by nearly all women’s organizations in the state, 
each of them contributing to the expenses of the campaign. Mrs. William 


rE was the leader of the Woman’s Party group in the campaign for the 
ill. 
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Equal Rights 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


From St. Louis Star, St. Louis, Missouri. 


HE practical question raised by the United States Supreme Court’s 
minimum wage decision is this: Shall women be admitted to labor 
unions on an equality with men? 

Samuel Gompers attacks the decision as one more evidence that when 
the Supreme Court reviews cases “involving employment relations and the 
protection of humanity,” it ranges itself on the side of property and 
against humanity. He regrets that the women of the District of Columbia 
are denied “this sorely needed protection.” Does it not occur to Mr. 
Gompers that when the minimum wage for women was fixed at $16.50 
a week, it was not protection, but an elimination? 

The practical result of the District of Columbia law was to exclude 
women from many lines of work and put men in sole possession. The 
effect of the Supreme Court’s decision is to bring women back into com- 
petition with men. Either their competition, as unorganized workers, will 
degrade the wage levels, or they must be organized along with the men. 
That is the American Federaion of Labor’s interest in the case, and that 
is the problem it faces. 

The wisdom of the District of Columbia law may be doubted, since it 
left no possibility of employment for large numbers of women incapable 
of working on a full-pay basis, yet needing to support themselves. Their 
protection against viciously low wage contracts ought to come through a 
community of interest with the men in the same occupation, rather than 
through an arbitrary schedule fixed by law. 


Yet, even if the law cannot be called a “sorely needed protection,” the 
Supreme Court’s decision is certainly open to criticism. In his dissent- 
ing opinion, Chief Justice Taft said all that was necessary when he de- 
clared that he could see no difference in principle between fixing the hours 
of women’s labor and fixing their wages. If it is constitutional to do the 
one, it should be constitutional to do the other. The trouble is that we 
now have a Supreme Court which in all probability would have declared 
the hour fixing laws unconstitutional if it were passing on them for the first 
time. Getting a law through the Supreme Court is not much easier, in this 
day, than passing that historic, or unhistoric, camel through the needle’s 
eye. 


From the Washington Herald, April 17, 1923. 


EW YORK’S police arrested nineteen white girls in a Japenese 
dancing academy. Were their male partners arrested? 

“No, we just shooed them away,” Captain Thompson says. “We had 
to arrest the girls to protect their morals.” 

That system of “shooing” the men away, to dance elsewhere, and lock- 
ing up the girls is a good picture of woman’s status and the double stand- 
ard. 

If the girls’ morals were in danger, their Japanese dancing partners 
must have put them in danger. 

If you found burglars endangering the safety of a jewelry shop, you 
wouldn’t “shoo away” the burglars and lock up the jewelry. 


TWO MILLION DOLLAR FUND 


TREASURER’S REPORT—Edith Ainge, Treasurer. 
National Woman’s Party, Capitol Hill, Washingtn, D. C. 
Auditors: American Audit Company. 
Receipts of National Headquarters, December 7, 1912, to April 20, 
1923, $1,097,963.37. 


Contributions, membership receipts and other receipts, April 21, 1923, 


to April 28, 1923: 
Miss Mary F. Woods, N. J.......... 4.00 Mrs. Mary Beddard...........0....... 50 
Miss Clara Miller, Y................ 5.00 M. EB. Bunker................ 
Per Illinois Branch : _ Miss Josephine Maloney......... 
Mrs. Louise Christian................ 5.00 Mra. E. N. Strachan ................. 0 
Miss Emma J. Luebke.............. 50 
Mrs. Fred L. Rossbach.............. Mrs. Frances Jelinek................. 50 
Mrs. Woodson C. Ezell, Va.......... 1.00 Miss Pearl Richards.................. 50 
Mrs. Lois McClung Doty, Ind... 1.00 
Miss Mary Winsor, Pa ................. 200.00 Miss Edith White ...................... 50 
Miss Elsie Hill, 30.00 Mra. M. 
Mrs. Jacob J. Birkley, Ohio........ 1.00. Mrs. C. J. Norstrand, Pa............ 1.00 
Mrs. N. H. Crocker, D. C............. 1.00 Dr. Edna’ V. Dale, Wash............ 25.00 
Mrs. Adeline L. Atwater, IIl........ 75.00 Mrs. Samuel’ Vauclain; Pa......... 60.00 
Mrs. J. M. Goode, D. C............. 25.00 Miss A. C. Boothe, Conn.............. 20.00 
Mrs. Gustav Hipke, WE 25.00 Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor, D. C.... 25.00 
Mrs. Jean Weston, Cal................ 5.00 Miss Editha Phelps, Ill................ 10.00 
Mrs. Stuart C. Godfrey, D. C..... 1.00 Met bite 
Miss Mary Jane Napier, D.C... 1.00 Per New York City Committee: 
Miss M. V. Reynolds, D. C.......... 1.00 Miss Vee Perlman....................... 5.00 
Mrs. Inez H. Irwin, N. Y............ 90.00 Miss Fannie M. Breakstone... 5.00 
Mrs. W. 8S. Price, Texas............. 1.00 Mrs. Carrie Kauffman............. 5.00 
Mrs. W. H. Hemphill, Texas....... 1.00 Mrs. bk, Carstairs Ferguson... 5.00 
Mrs. A. D. McKinney, Texas...... 1.00 Mrs. Kathryn W. Allen ........... 5.00 
Mrs. ht. H. Daniel, Texas............ 100°: Mire 
Mrs. Hugh Barlow, Texas............ 100 Mrs. Lugar «........ 
Mrs. J. C. Blair, Texas............... 1.00 
Mrs. Charles Mabry, Texas........ 1.00 Mrs. M. Lambertson 
Mrs. Wm. Howard Nye............ 5.00 Mrs. McGuire ......... 
Mrs. Mary H. Haseltine.......... 5.00 Mrs. E. McNamara..................... 
Mrs. Mary H. Shurtleff............ 2.50 
Mrs. Elizabeth A. Gauld......... 2.50 Ea 
Miss Ruth E. Baldner............... -Mrs. Saxton ........ 


Miss Delsa Delorme.................... 
Miss Elizabeth H. Pruden...... 
Mrs. Josiah 8S. Dean ................. 
Mrs. Helen M. Wood................ 
Mrs. Edwin Wood Daley.......... 
Mrs. James Guiler...................... 


50 

50 

5O 

50 

50 

50 

00 


50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
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50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
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50 


Mrs. Emma F. Mrs, M. F. Scanlon.................... 
Mrs. Emma F. Clapp.................. Mrs. M. Windram....................... 
Mrs. Nathalie Boynton, D.C..... 10. Mrs. Nemmerman ...................... 

Per Wisconsin Branch: Mrs. H. Munneing.......... 
Mrs. Hobson . 


Miss Nellie Roach...................... 5.00 


Mrs. H. Migs M. K.. 
Miss 8. 5! Miss Hillenbeck ............ 
Mrs. D. M. Bowers...............:..... 50 
Mrs. EB. Aspinall ................. Mrs. A. 8. Weber........................ 50 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters 76 75 
Miss M. Dowd................... 50 Sale of 2.10 

Total receipts through April 

Mrs, Hanners ..... . 20 1832, te April 20, 1623 $1,098,754.72 


"People’s Party—Saturday,"May 5, 8 P. M., 1222 St. Paul Streets. 
_ 3. G. L. Tea—Tuesday, May 8, 3 P: M., 817 N. Charles Street. 
Speaker, Mrs. M. B. Taylor of the Florence Crittendon. Mis- 
sion. Hostess, Mrs. M. B. Peach. 
Women’s. Co-Operative League—Wednesday, May 9, 3 P M., 
817 North Charles Street. Regular monthly business meeting. 
—Advertisement. 


SOCIAL ENGRAVING AS 
WELL AS BOOKS 
You can be sure of the correctness of your 
invitations and cards if they come from 
our Stationery Department 


The Norman, Remington Co 
CHARLFS AT MULBERRY ST. 
Baltimore, Md. 


VARIETY IN FOOTWEAR 


Our stoek is-so large and -} 
so complete and the range of 
prices so great that every 
woman can be sure to: find - 
here just the shoes she wants 
at the price she wants to pay. 


Day Printing Company 


WYMAN LIGHT AND STS. 
Entrance on arston St. 
Heme of Good Shoes 
19 Lexington Street 


Baltimore, Md. 


and PUBLISHERS 
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